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livres which one ol the bank clerks had obtained for him from the mint in
exchange ior paper which he held to that amount Some conversation then
took place between Law and his visitors as to the locality of his future
residence; the two visitors said that the Regent had suggested Rome as
eminently suitable. The financier replied that he would boar this sug-
gestion in mind, although he thought that the social teuiputions of tho
'eternal city' might prove too distracting for his son.
Next day, December 16, the travellers set out in a post-chaise kindly
supplied by the Marquise de Prie, the Duke of Bourbon's mistress. The
coachman and postillions wore dark coals over their liveries so as to avoid
attention, since it was necessary for Law to slip into Paris unobserved so
as to collect some papers from his house. They only stayed a few hours
in the Place Vendome; and, after the papers and some other poshes ions
had been hastily packed up and a fond farewell taken of the women who
were being left behind, Law and young John stepped into their coach and
drove off in the direction of the Netherlands frontier. At Valenciennes
they were stopped on the orders of the Marquis d'Argenson, Intvndant
of the district, who recognized them and demanded to see their passports.
This d'Argenson was the son of the former finance minister whom Law
had driven from office. The Iniendant realised that here was a licuvon-
sent opportunity of avenging his father's dismissal, although, according
to his own account, he was afraid to let such notorious travellers pass until
he had received further confirmation from the authorities in Pans. He
kept the two men waiting for forty-eight hours while he oxamitiwl their
passports, and it was only when a letter from the Regent in Paris, further
authorizing the journey, arrived, that cPArgenson reluctantly allowed
them to proceed.
In the course of a long conversation which he had with the InVcruianh
Law was prompted to let fall some acid remarks on French local govern-
ment. 'Monsieur', he said, *I would never have believed what I have seen
during the period I administered the finances. Do you know that this
kingdom of France is really governed by thirty Intendanls? You haven't
got Parliaments nor committees nor estates nor governments, I would
nearly add neither king nor ministers. These are the thirty masters of
requests sent out to the provinces, on whom these provinces depend for
their good or ill, plenty or want. Of what importance is it that these men
should be good or bad and that pains should be taken to choose them well,
to reward and punish them!'
D'Argenson's retort was to confiscate the 800 gold louis which a search